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ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. 



During his consulship in England, Hawthorne was traveling 
near Oxford, and while visiting Stanton Harcourt he had a 
curious psychological experience, which he describes in " Our Old 
Home." Nothing about this locality interested him more than 
the kitchen of the ancient castle. Behind a hearth thirty feet 
square there were two huge fire-places, used in olden times for 
roasting oxen whole, while the smote found its way through 
great holes in the roof seventy feet above. This room is one vast 
chimney, the rough interior walls blackened with the smoke 
and soot of centuries, and lighted only from the apertures above. 
■" Now, the place," writes Hawthorne, " being without a paral- 
lel in England, and therefore necessarily beyond the experience 
of an American, it is somewhat remarkable that while we stood 
gazing at the kitchen, I was haunted and perplexed by an 
idea that somewhere or other I had seen just this strange spec- 
tacle before. The height, the blackness, the dismal void before 
my eyes, seemed as familiar as the decorous neatness of my 
grandmother's kitchen." 

This incident, to which the author's sequel will be given 
later, fairly introduces, I think, the following study of a very 
odd sentiment that sometimes comes over us in the ordinary run 
of thought and action, — that the entire present situation is not 
new, but merely the repetition of a former one. It is not 
always easy to put this feeling into language ; it varies from the 
vaguest suspicion to the intensest conviction. We exclaim 
inwardly: "Why, I have seen or thought this all before," and 
yet, the most diligent search of memory failing to confirm the 
impression, we infer we have been deceived. In all this there is 
an absence of the slight shock occasioned by surprise, but at 
times there ensues a feeling of uneasiness and actual discomfort, 
especially when this sense of earlier experience is so strong that 
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a forecast of what is to follow seems impending. We may be list- 
ening to a new and elaborate musical composition, or absorbed 
in reading a recent novel, or perhaps in the midst of a large 
company of people, when it comes over us that it is all an old 
story. Sometimes travelers tell of considerable disappointment 
upon looking out over some famous landscape for the first time 
— disappointment, because there was none of the delightful and 
coveted sense of novelty ; while others have gone from street to 
street in a strange city, regretful at every turn because no step 
seemed untrodden. Even in dreams this state of mind occurs, 
with a vague and unaccountable sense of having dreamt the 
same before. It worries the existence of some authors, depriv- 
ing their brightest inspirations of originality. " I told you, the 
other day," says the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, " that I 
never wrote a line of verse that seemed to me comparatively 
good, but it appeared old at once, and often as if it had been 
borrowed." 

Rossetti expresses the idea beautifully in one of the sonnets of 
the "House of Life": 

" I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell ; 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet, keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 

"You have been mine before, — 
How long ago I may not know : 
But just when at that swallow's soar 
Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall, — I knew it all of yore." 

Walter Scott, too, spoke of it as the " sentiment of preexistence "; 
and owing to the natural tendency to seek remote causes, many 
poetical natures have, perhaps, felt that " these flashes are the 
sudden recollections of a previous existence," — a thought well 
known in Wordsworth's lines : 

"Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar." 

This interpretation is one of several that have been put upon 
Plato's doctrine of the " immortality of ideas "; and believing in 
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the preexistence of the soul, he may have consistently held that 
one state has a dim memory of the one preceding, although 
his rf8o« had a widely different significance from our word idea. 
"A great argument," wrote Cicero in"De Senectute," "in 
favor of the view that men know many things before their 
birth, is in the fact that boys in course of learning difficult sub- 
jects assimilate countless things so quickly that they seem not 
for the first time to hear them, but to remember and recall them 
from the past. Thus says our Plato." It is interesting to note 
that Plato's theories find modern scientific support growing out 
of the doctrine of heredity, as in the views advanced by Hering, 
that there is a race as well as an individual memory. 

There is a vague and mysterious mental form in these im- 
pressions equally attractive to the poet and the psychologist ; 
hence, while there are many allusions to them in general litera- 
ture, no recent writers on mental science pass them without com- 
ment. Among the latter this has been handled as "false," " un- 
conscious," or "illusory memory"; and others again assign it to 
physiological causes, such as " double perception," " double pre- 
sentation," or " double consciousness." Holmes, Sully, Bibot, and 
two German physicians, Sander and Pick, have dwelt on the 
subject more or less in detail ; and we learn from the latter that 
this sentiment sometimes becomes a pathological mental con- 
dition. 

Two years ago I began a systematic inquiry into the subject, 
by means of an extended correspondence ; and in connection 
with Mr. Francis Galton's series of questions upon " Visualizing 
and Allied Faculties," the following question was distributed at 
Princeton and elsewhere : 

Have you come suddenly upon an entirely new scene, and while certain of 
its novelty felt inwardly that you had seen it before — with a conviction that 
you were revisiting a dimly familiar locality ? Mention if you can an instance 
or two in which this has occurred. Has any satisfactory explanation of this 
experience ever suggested itself to you?" 

This question elicited affirmative replies from about one-half 
the correspondents, covering experiences of considerable variety ; 
from a few writers came original suggestions of all degrees of 
plausibility, but it was also evident that few coiild offer expla- 
nations which satisfied themselves. The following three in- 
stances are selected as fairly representative : 
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a. I have never had this feeling as to locality, but I have frequently been 
under certain novel circumstances, and have had certain thoughts which I 
seemed to recognize as having occurred before. This is a common experience 
with me. Some time ago I was sitting in church when, suddenly, the words 
of the speaker, his tone, the time, place, and surroundings all suggested to 
me that I had been under precisely the same circumstances before. It is a 
very vague feeling with me, and it is hard to define the sense of familiarity. 

b. I have experienced this feeling quite frequently. Sometimes I dream 
what seems at the time to be familiar, and yet different from anything dreamt 
before. The only explanation at all satisfactory was that I had seen some- 
thing similar in a painting or drawing. 

c. Somewhat more than a year ago, I visited the city prison of Mazatlan in 
Mexico. It consisted of a court open to the sky, on three sides of which the 
cells opened, the fourth being a high wall. The entrance was by an arched 
passage-way with three barred gates. The court paved with cobbles, the 
entrance, the several rooms, every surrounding internally, seemed as familiar 
to me as home. Not so with any portion of the exterior. Yet I had never 
been within three thousand miles of the place until this journey. 

It is clear from these and other experiences that everything 
within the range of memory is subject to association at one 
time or another with these mysterious impressions. It is also 
clear that they involve some aberration, some illusion of 
memory. "What are these illusions, and how can they be 
explained ¥ 

By the " Autocrat" are noted the following peculiarities: first, 
that the condition which seems to be recalled is often a very 
trivial one ; second, that the impression is very evanescent, and 
rarely, if ever, recalled by a voluntary effort; third, it often 
seems that the duplicate condition had not only occurred once 
before, but that it was familiar, and even habitual. Under a 
wider search it turns out that they follow no rule ; they occur 
at all times, often when the mind is fatigued, or when we are 
wide awake, in reveries, or in dreams. The feeling of familiarity 
may arise immediately, or, more rarely, some minutes, hours, 
even a day afterward. It varies in intensity. The former expe- 
rience, however, may seem that of a year ago or far beyond our 
furthest memory. To some persons it comes frequently, to 
others only once or twice in a life-time ; but certain tendencies 
or aptitudes are displayed. In some minds localities alone 
arouse the sentiment, while in others, for example, it is chiefly 
connected with music or with personal incidents. 

My attention was first called to these illusions by a Southern 
gentleman ; he had experienced them only in connection with 
vol. oxxxvni. — no. 330. 33 
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scenery, and attributed them to the supposed uneven action of 
the nerves supplying the eyes, one side of the train thus 
receiving the image before the other, and causing the second 
image to appear as a familiar repetition of the first, in this way 
giving rise to a deception. This, doubtless, is one form of a 
popular notion which probably originated with Dr. Wigan in 
1844. In his " Duality of Mind " he argued that when fatigued 
or partially conscious, one hemisphere of the brain only was 
called into action, forming a faint impression, the other 
"hanging fire"; until, suddenly aroused by attention, both 
hemispheres united to form a distinct impression. There then 
arises vague consciousness that the ideas have passed through 
the mind before, while the briefness of the time interval is over- 
looked because of the indistinct character of the first impression. 
"While the images are two," says Professor Hodgson, more 
recently, " the surroundings are not perceptibly different ; the 
subject of illusory memory, sensible of two images, refers them 
to different times or to different times and places, one to the 
past, the other to the present." Jensen, Huppert, and Wieder- 
meister, independently of Wigan it seems, have adopted similar 
views, — that the hemispheres in ordinary cases work as one, but 
at times getting out of gear, as in the case of these illusions, 
they reveal their dual action. 

These explanations, ingenious as they are, have insuperable 
difficulties, such as the following : that the doubleness of brain 
action is a mere assumption ; that these illusions occur in full 
health ; and, finally, that they often arise some time after the in- 
cident which occasions them. Further than this, why seek for a 
remote and doubtful cause when so many of these illusions can 
be traced to the breaks and fallacies of the ordinary run of 
memory? To make this clear, one must first understand what 
memory is ; secondly, how breaks and fallacies may occur. 

Physiologically speaking, the memory of an event is a revival, 
a repetition of the original brain changes accompanying that 
event; it is not on record in a single cell, as was formerly 
believed, but in a group. Prom the psychical stand-point, also, 
memory is the revival of an association of ideas, it being impos- 
sible to revive an idea isolated from others. Now, if at any 
time in our past lives we passed in actual experience or in im- 
agination over a mental track, say ab c d e, and if to-day this 
track is again traversed, although the former experience itself 
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may have been long forgotten, we have a sense that it has been 
through the mind before, or a sense of recognition. Here often 
enters a fallacy of memory ; we believe we have actually lived 
through it before, whereas it may only have existed in our 
imaginative or dream life. Again, if the mind passes over 
only a part of the former track, say "bed, we sometimes, in the 
dim recognition which arises, believe we have been over the 
whole before — another fallacy. The rationale of most illusive 
recognition, then, may be found in present analogies to the lost 
mental records of actual past life, in the former wanderings of 
our reveries and dreams, or in half conscious trains of thought. 
We can most readily understand how these impressions may 
arise from actual anterior experience. The bases of such mem- 
ories, Dr. Carpenter remarks, are capable of being laid at a very 
early period, and he records several interesting cases bearing on 
the point. I quote the following, in abstract : 

"Dr. , a clergyman, one day went with a party of friends to visit 

Pevensey Castle, which he did not remember to have ever previously seen. 
As he approached the gate-way he became conscious of a vivid impression of 
having seen it before ; and he seemed to himself to see, not only the gate-way 
itself, but donkeys beneath the arch and people on top of it. This strange 
conviction made him inquire from his mother if she could throw any light on 
the matter. She at once informed him that, being in that part of the country 
when he was about eighteen months old, she had gone over with a large party 
and had taken him in the pannier of a donkey. "While the elders of the party 
were eating their lunch on the roof of the arch, he had been left on the ground 
with the attendants and animals." 

A correspondent has sent me a similar experience of his 
own: 

"A few years ago, while traveling in Missouri, I visited one of the famous 
battle-grounds of the civil war. I almost immediately had the impression 
that the whole scene was familiar, yet I could not recollect ever having been 
there before. Upon returning home, I inquired of my parents, and was told 
that when quite young I had been carried to the battle-ground, and at the 
time was very deeply impressed with its appearance." 

Others tell of finally unriddling these sentiments in the scenes 
or conversations of early life — memories so distant that they 
cannot be brought into consciousness, yet sufficient to arouse 
this sense of early experience. Apropos of these memories, 
Steele wrote in his " Recollections of Childhood," " The mind in 
infancy is, methinks, like the body in embryo, and receives 
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impressions so forcible that they are as hard to he removed by 
reason as any mark with which a child is born is to be taken 
away by any future application." 

From another point of view, all these sentiments are due to 
incompleteness of recollection, and through this, obscure like- 
ness with earlier experiences is often mistaken for identity, and 
the portion of a process awakes the false memory of a whole by 
an imperfect association. Few of us, in fact, are aware upon 
how few data of resemblance our sense of recognition is often 
based. The following amusing incident shows how misleading 
a partial likeness is : 

"Dr. M., residing in , was during one winter accosted several times 

by strangers, who bowed, and upon one or two occasions greeted him in a 
most friendly way. In each ease apologies ensued; and after this had 
happened several times, he became convinced that he had a double. One 
evening at a small party he noticed that the hostess accosted him by another 
name, and subsequently that several of the guests whom he had not pre- 
viously met made the same mistake. Finally, he faced a gentleman whom 
he soon felt must be his counterpart, and such proved to be the case. Side 
by side the dissimilarity was apparent. The resemblance might at most have 
suggested a remote family relationship, yet it was sufficient to confuse the 
entire company." 

Our day-dreams and waking imagination are, in Sully's 
words, "unauthorized mints which issue a spurious mental 
coinage, and so confuse the genuine currency." Take the case 
of Hawthorne, in his visit to Stanton Harcourt : " Though 
the explanation of the mystery," he writes, " did not for some 
time occur to me, I may as well conclude the matter here. 
In a letter of Pope's, addressed to the Duke of Buckingham, 
there is an account of Stanton Harcourt, where he resided 
while translating a part of the 'Iliad.' It is one of the most 
admirable pieces of description in the language. . . . And 
among other rooms he dashes off the grim aspect of this 
kitchen. This letter, and others relative to his abode here, were 
very familiar to my earlier reading, and remaining still fresh at 
the bottom of my memory, caused the weird and ghostly sensa- 
tion that came over me." 

A writer in " Notes and Queries," many years ago, held that 
some cases on record can only be explained as instances of fore- 
knowledge; that in dreams and reveries we sometimes antici- 
pate a future event, and that this impression, forgotten in the 
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interval, is revived by the actual occurrence. In proof, lie cited 
from tlie " Confessions " Eousseau's reverie of " the happiest 
day of his life," which was realized seven years after at a f$te 
champ&tre. It happened that the poet recalled the reverie from 
his diary ; if, however, it had only remained as a faint remem- 
brance, it might have been a case of the kind under consid- 
eration. 

The part played by semi-prophetic dreams in illusive memo- 
ries is most interesting, yet our dream recollections are so imper- 
fect that it is difficult to follow up the thread leading to them ; 
and if we consider how apt we are to confuse our past real 
life and dreams, this part seems more probable, many a dream 
episode recurring in moments of abstraction with the full force 
of a real scene, although its truth may have been sifted and 
contradicted once and once again. "While preparing his work, 
"Schlaf und Traum," Paul Radestock formed the habit of 
keeping an exact record of his dreams, and he writes : 

" When I have been taking a long walk, with my thoughts quite unfet- 
tered, the idea has often occurred to me that I had seen, heard, or thought of 
this or that thing once before, without being able to recall when, where, and 
in what circumstances. After these impressions, I was able to turn to my 
record, and in doing so I generally found the conjecture confirmed that I had 
previously dreamt something like it." 

A college student, quite independently of the above, confirms 
it as follows : 

" Sometimes, while in a dream, I have imagined myself in a certain sur- 
rounding of companions and situation ; in the morning the dream is vaguely 
recalled for an instant, then forgotten. Within a month or so I will find 
myself in a situation which does not seem wholly strange — although lam 
confident of never having experienced it before. The dream I had subse- 
quently occurs to me, and I am conscious of the resemblance, although my 
remembrance of the dream is far from distinct." 

The once popular surmise, that nothing which has once 
passed through the mind is absolutely forgotten, is now aban- 
doned ; indeed, as Ribot well says, f orgetfulness is a condition 
of memory. If any one were obliged, under fear of some great 
penalty, to give a narrative of a certain period in his past life, 
he would at once be overwhelmed with the sense of his forget- 
fulness ; memories such as that cited by Dr. Carpenter, or the 
visual image formed by Hawthorne, would certainly not be 
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evolved by such an effort. It was only the chance visit to 
Pevensey Castle and to Stanton Harcourt, in these two cases, 
that gave the clew to those former mental states and their 
genuine existence in the past ; a step further in f orgetf ulness, 
and Hawthorne's experience would always have remained a 
mystery to him. It is a fact that the majority of these illusive 
memories are never explained ; this is why they have attracted 
so much interest and such discrepant theories. But while there 
are more breaks than connected links in the chain, there is yet 
revealed a vast store-house of past facts and fancies, of whose 
very existence we are unconscious ; they are upon the verge of 
obliteration, the vestiges of early scenes and events which have 
survived the general destruction, and whose echoes merely may 
be aroused by these illusions. Viewed in this double light, the 
sum total of our conscious and unconscious memories is larger 
than we think. 

This suggests another possible source of illusive memories 
in unconscious cerebration, including those latent cerebral proc- 
esses so suggestively unfolded by Dr. Holmes in various 
works, which, for example, we set in motion to hunt up some 
fact escaping our recollection at the moment, or to solve some 
difficult problem of thought. They may be accompanied by 
an undefined sense of uneasiness in the brain, but beyond 
this give us no intimation of their activity. All that need be 
added is that they are not parts of fully conscious thought, — they 
proceed when the attention is directed to something else ; hence 
they cannot be recalled. The question arises here, Do they ever 
furnish us with vague memories ? Dr. "Wigan gives an instance 
of not unfrequent occurrence, in the reading of a page, as we 
often find ourselves doing, with the mind upon another thought; 
not a syllable is remembered, so we turn back and re-read, at 
times, he says, with a dim sense of recollection. These auto- 
matic brain actions are free to pass over all the range of our 
experience, and, of necessity, in an orderly sequence. Is it not 
more than possible, then, that if we happen to retrace some of 
these steps in our conscious life, the sentiment may spring up 
that they have been through the mind before ; when or how we 
cannot tell? Suppose, for example, that one of these uncon- 
scious trains of ideas, bed, may by mere chance have thus 
been passed through, and meeting the same succession in the 
pages of some new book, the repetition gives us a sense of 
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recollection. This is the most unknown region to psycholo- 
gists; so the above is, at best, a conjecture, plausible as it 
appears. 

It will be observed that the various cases heretofore used in 
illustration are, as far as we can discover, imperfections or 
illusions of healthy memory, and occasion, at the most, only a 
temporary uneasiness. Imagine them no longer occasional, but 
extended to every act and thought of daily life, and you have a 
rare but well-recorded psycho-pathological condition. Here the 
illusions, fostered by the insane temperament, gradually assume 
the form of a delusion, i. e., permanent self-deception, and be- 
come most perplexing, even where the other faculties are little 
impaired. Two cases are selected where the patients themselves 
gave a fair description of their own disorder ; they are those 
recorded by Sander and Pick : 

" For example," says one of the patients to Dr. Sander, " I am talking 
with somebody upon a certain subject from the newspaper, about the war or 
the invasion (Franco-Prussian) ; that is, after once reading it in the news- 
paper. Then the feeling immediately comes over me as if I had already read 
the same thing at some time previous, in the same newspaper, with the same 
surroundings. All a former experience, as if I had lived through it in the 
same room about a year before." The patient went on to say that this anxiety 
accompanied not only isolated experiences, but his entire life ; so that the 
real experience of each moment seemed to exist only in his thoughts, and to 
have really happened long before. 

The case given by Pick is still more remarkable : 

" These hallucinations began in scattered experiences. For example : 
visiting new localities or meeting strangers, the attendant circumstances 
came so clearly before me that I was seized with the conviction that I had 
seen these localities or persons before, under identically the same conditions 
of time, weather, and place. Two years later, however, not only every act 
of my trade and daily life, but whatever went on without or within my mind, 
brought with it the same conviction that it had happened years before. This 
came on at the moment of the experience or some hours, perhaps a day, 
later." 

This is from the patient's journal, where we also find that 
these deceptions were observed in early life ; that they increased 
very gradually, being at one period not more frequent than in 
many normal instances ; that under the insane disposition they 
slowly induced a total falsification of consciousness; so that the 
deluded patient finally began to regard his life as made up of 
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slowly recurring periods of exactly similar events, and at one 
time believed he was undergoing a kind of metempsychosis. 

The question immediately arises, Do these insane illusions 
fall under the principles described above, or are they due to some 
other cause ? It is a delicate one. Ribot has maintained that 
quite a different principle obtains; that here the image or 
repetition of the impression is mistaken for the impression itself, 
which is falsely located in the past. It would appear, however, 
that a little want of balance in the recognition process may 
have started these illusions, and that they increased under a 
similar deficiency in reasoning power to that which gave the 
second patient the delusion that he was suffering persecution. 

Whatever conclusion is reached on this point, I like, with 
Sully, to regard many of these illusive memories as incomplete 
rather than as abnormal steps in the recognition process. A 
complete recollection brings with it the exact time and place of 
occurrence; a partial recollection brings with it the fact, with 
an indefinite sense of when and how it passed through the mind. 
Here belongs the confusion of past real with past imaginary 
experiences. An incomplete memory brings with it only the 
vague sense that it has been experienced before, and the other 
circumstances are so completely lost that it opens the gates to 
every Mnd of error of judgment and perspective. I have there- 
fore adopted the term illusive because in most, although not in 
all cases, these memories give rise to illusions. 

Henry F. Osboen. 



